THE  VILLAGE                               j

taken nowadays. What will a close study of Domesday Book,
helped by such records as we have of earlier and later times,
show us ?

England a Land of Villages. Something like this. In the
eleventh century England \vas a land of ' vills '. A vill could be
of more than one kind. It might be a village of some size,
perhaps from 20 to 40 households, though 100 households arc
not unknown, and these nucleated villages had a special way of
living that will be described in the next paragraph. But a vill
could also be made up of several tiny hamlets of three or four
households, or even of scattered homesteads, much more like
our modern farms. The first kind is commonest in the east,
midlands, and south, the two others become more frequent
as we go west. Geography has something to do with it, though
not all; thus we find the scattered homesteads in the dales of
Derbyshire, though other reasons would make us expect villages.

A typical Village of the South and Midlands. Could we re-visit
an eleventh-century village of the south or middle of England,
we should find something very unfamiliar. On either side of
an irregular roadway would be cottages, whose appearance
would suggest pig-styes or at least cattle-sheds, where in winter
human beings and pigs and poultry lived and slept m happy
ignorance of the laws of hygiene ; each of these cottages would
bo surrounded by a piece of land called a ' toft'. There would
be a church, which was also the parish hall, where meetings took
place and public business was done ; and a parsonage little or no
bett er than the houses of the villagers. We should see a null where
the miller, who was usually credited with getting rich by cheating,
lived better and warmer, but hardly cleaner, than his fellows, and
a few huts even poorer and frailer than the majority, inhabited
by men who, having little or no property, were slaves or little above
them* Lastly, a little apart from the main group, we should
find a larger building, built possibly of stone, with barns and
storehouses and outlying sheds, obviously the property of some
superior. This was the Hall where the Lord of the Manor lived
from time to time or, if he were not a very great lord, always.